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ADDRESS AT OPENING OF THE UNITED CHARI- 
TIES BUILDING OF NEW YORK CITY 

HE dedication of this noble building, erected by the mu- 

nificence of our fellow-citizen, John Stewart Kennedy, and 
devoted to the uses of charity, fulfils the hope which I ventured 
to express eight years ago in apublic address. It marksa dis- 
tinct epoch in the history of the city, only to be compared 
with the two great events in its progress—the opening of the 
Erie Canal and the introduction of an ample supply of pure 
water from the Croton River. There is, however, a marked 
distinction between the nature of these benefactions and that 
of the institution which we meet here to-day to inaugurate. 
The Erie Canal and the Croton Aqueduct were constructed to 
promote material ends—the canal to develop means of trans- 
portation essential to the growth of the country, and the aque- 
duct to meet the requirements of the great city which was 
thereby created. This building, on the contrary, looks to 
moral results, and is intended to deal with the social problems 
which appear to be inseparable from the development of in- 
dustry and the progress of civilization. It is a recognition of 
the fact that, unless the moral development of a community 
keeps pace with its material progress, the objects for which so. 
ciety exists—the preservation of order and the supremacy of 
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justice—cannot be attained. It practically declares that New 
York has reached such a development of population, with the 
consequent volume of wealth and poverty, that a new depart- 
ure for its charities is necessary, and that more comprehensive 
ideas must prevail in order to meet the demands, not to say 
the dangers, of the situation. 

The increasing growth of urban population in this country is 
a very significant fact in a century of progress which has had 
no parallel in the history of the past. From a ratio of three 
per cent. in 1800, the dwellers in cities of over 8000 population 
had risen to 29.2 per cent. in 1890, while in the northern sec- 
tion of the Union the percentage of urban population is 49.31. 
New York, with its suburbs, is now the second city in the 
world. The reliance upon self-government which is not only 
practicable but necessary in sparse communities, becomes im- 
possible in a city of 3,000,000 inhabitants. The reign of law is 
the only security for life, liberty and property. The law rests 
on organization, and on the co-operation of all the agencies 
which are developed by the complex relations of modern civ- 
ilization. Among these agencies the charities of a great city 
are second only in importance to its police and judicial ma- 
chinery. It is creditable alike to our municipality and to its 
citizens that the means for the relief of distress have been pro- 
vided by public and private instrumentalities with a liberality 
which leaves but little room for criticism, although the meth- 
ods of distribution may be open to question. The expendi- 
tures of the City Government for the last year in its Depart- 
ment of Charities and Correction amounted to $4,000,000, 
while the number of societies organized for the relief of distress 
fills a volume of 400 pages in the directory of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society. Indeed, the only doubt that occurs to the 
student of social science is whether so vast an expenditure may 
not produce, or increase to some extent, the very evils which it 
seeks to cure. He wiil certainly conclude that economy and 
efficiency will be promoted by the co-ordination of charitable 
effort and by the division of labor, which in the industrial 
world has produced the marvellous results of modern produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption. Mr. Kennedy, whose life 
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has been passed in the arena of business where competition is 
keenest, has lived to see the principle of association developed 
as a necessary check upon the waste of effort and the destruc- 
tion of capital ; and he recognizes the fact that union of re- 
sources, co-ordination of management and harmony of action 
are necessary to preserve the vast accumulation of capital 
which society has achieved through individual freedom of ac- 
tion and unrestricted competition. It is his merit that he 
seeks to apply, in the domain of charity, the principle of asso- 
ciation to which the present age owes its superiority over any 
previous period of history. 

In providing this building for the four oldest and best known 
charitable organizations of the city, he has practically inaugu- 
rated a new dispensation, from which will flow at once one re- 


sult, apparently of minor importance, but of inestimable value 
to those who desire to be charitable without contributing un- 
wittingly to the encouragement of dishonesty. The citizens of 
New York will henceforth be able to refer every applicant, of 


whom no personal knowledge is possessed, to a central office, 


open day and night, where investigation may be had and im- 
mediate relief extended, according to the demands of the case. 
In this building will be the headquarters of the charitable 
organizations, which undertake to deal with every phase of 
human misfortune, and to dispose of each application accord- 
ing to the dictates of humanity. The distressing doubt which 
arises in the mind of every charitably disposed person, as to the 
effect either of giving or refusing alms, will be converted into 
the satisfactory confidence that the necessity will be fully met 
by an authority which will temper justice with mercy. The 
means required by these societies will never be lacking when- 
ever the citizens of New York are assured that contributions 
are required. The excuse for street begging will at once dis- 
appear with the certainty that no meritorious case will be de- 
nied attention and relief by the United Charities, whose offices 
and officers are always to be found accessible in this, the home 
of charity, fortified with experience, guided by intelligence, 
and animated with patience and commiseration for the poor. 
But because I have referred at the outset of my remarks to 
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this particular phase of the work, let it not be supposed that I 
regard the relief of distress as by any means the most impor- 
tant function of charity, or as the main object which Mr. Ken- 
nedy had in view when he undertook this benefaction. Poor 
relief is only the simplest form of obedience to the divine law 
of charity : ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” and 
of the injunction that ‘‘ The strong shall bear the burdens of 
the weak.” 

Measures of relief, however necessary, and never to be 
omitted, are of far less consequence to society than measures 
of prevention against the causes of poverty, disease and crime. 
Students of sociology are agreed that the greater portion of 
the suffering in this world is due to preventable causes, among 
which the most potent is ignorance, and scarcely less powerful 
are environment and heredity. In this country, fortunately, 
the duty of the State to make provision for the education of all 
the children in the land is a recognized principle of govern- 
ment; and if such a provision be made, it is a fortiorz the duty 
of the State to see that every child shares in its benefits. The 
State and City of New York are certainly not behind any com- 
munity in the world in intelligence and wealth; and yet, ac- 
cording to the report of the State Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion, just transmitted to the Legislature, only forty-eight per 
cent. of the youth of this city are in the schools, and in the 
State the average is only fifty-six per cent. After making 
allowance for those over fifteen years of age who ought not to 
be included in any fair estimate, about one-fourth of the chil- 
dren of the State are allowed to grow up in ignorance of the 
elementary preparation which is essential for the performance 
of their duties as men and citizens. 

But this is by no means the worst phase of the case. In this 
city a large number of children of both sexes live in an atmos- 
phere of poverty and vice, and even crime, which educates 
them to be paupers and criminals instead of training them to 
become honest workmen and good citizens. And for this 
result, which is generally no fault of their own, they are pun- 
ished, and, along with them, the industrious class of the com- 
munity is also punished by taxation for the support of poor- 
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houses, hospitals and criminals. Gangs of young men not 
yet twenty-one years of age are to be found in many parts of 
the city, who, not having been permitted to learn trades, or 
having been denied the opportunity to follow some useful 
occupation, have grown up in idleness, and expend their 
animal energies in excesses which make them a terror to the 
neighborhood and a trial to the police, the only barrier be- 
tween them and crime. In time most of them necessarily 
become criminals, and they are very sure to breed criminals. 
The pulic is not dealing with this great menace to society 
either with sense or firmness. Students of penology and phi- 
lanthropists have diligently studied the question, and have 
accumulated a mass of facts which are abundantly sufficient 


to warrant intelligent legislation. Undoubtedly, the officers 


of the scattered charitable organizations know and deplore 
this perilous state of affairs; and the police authorities have 
over and over again pointed out the necessity for action, 
prompt and thorough, to remove this reproach and danger to 
our institutions. But nowhere in this city, up to this time, 
has there been any central authority, either public or private, 
which has felt itself charged with the duty or the responsibility 
of solving the serious problem thus presented and of formu- 
lating the legislation required to deal with these patent and 
preventable evils. 

If the concentration of charitable knowledge, experience 
and effort in this building shall result in securing to every child 
in this city an education, in removing children from evil sur- 
roundings and in opening careers of honest usefulness for the 
young men and young women of the rising generation, I think 
I shall be fully justified in my contention that the foundation 
which Mr. Kennedy has made will entitle him to be placed on 
the roll of our public benefactors, at the head of which will 
always stand the illustrious name of De Witt Clinton, creator 
of the Erie Canal and founder of the public school system of 
the City of New York. 

But not the poor alone will receive and require the atten- 
tion of the charitable work which is to be carried on within 
these walls. The wealthy class will equally demand and 
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receive sympathy, relief and education. Rich men owe their 
wealth to the same causes which have produced the pauperism 
characteristic of our modern civilization; anc among them 
are many men who seem to be as incapable of dealing with 


their wealth as are the poor with their poverty. This diffi- 
culty is the product of recent times. Prior to the political 
convulsions at the close of the last century, which overthrew 
the rule of privilege in Europe, there was poverty, but there 
were few paupers. The humblest laborer had his place some- 
where, and there was some man somewhere who was bound 
to provide for him in health and in sickness. He had a home, 
and he was sure of food, unless there was a famine, in which 
all suffered alike. In other words, society was organized upon 
the paternal principle ; and, although there might not be so 
much to distribute, what there was was fairly divided accord- 
ing to well recognized rules. I do not pretend to say that 
the general condition of society was either satisfactory or 
commendable, or that the convulsion with which it was over- 
thrown was not necessarily inevitable ; but what I do say is 
that there was no large proletarian class without a home or 
an abiding place, and for whose care and sustenance no one 
was responsible. The world was indeed poor, and by no 
means happy. The present condition of affairs is infinitely to 
be preferred, except in the existence of a wealthy class respen- 
sible to no authority for the use of wealth, and of a pauper 
class for whose condition no one is responsible, and whose 
rights, if they have any, can only be asserted against society 
as a whole, and not against any member of it. In other words, 
the personal relation implying correlative duties between the 
rich man and the poor man has been practically dissolved. 
Certain propositions only can be laid down as incontrovert- 
ible. Society is bound, first, to provide for the poor ; second, 
to institute legislation which will tend to lessen poverty and 
crime ; third, to effect these objects society has the right to 
resort to taxation, and this taxation may be imposed upon 
property, either uniformly or differentially, as the judgment 
and conscience of the community may decide. In other words, 
the superfluous wealth may properly be made the subject of 
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differential taxation, and thus made to contribute toward the 
cure of its twin brother, the evil of pauperism. 

I am aware that this statement may shock some prejudices 
and provoke much opposition ; but the principle of differential 
taxation is no longer a question of justice, but of expediency. 
In the income tax of Great Britain the principle has long been 
in operation, and there, as well as in this country more re- 
cently, succession taxes have been imposed at different rates, 
according to the direction in which property is to be distrib- 
uted. Recent discussions have shown that the public attention 
is now fully directed to this subject, and of late the extraor- 
dinary growth of departments for education in social, political 
and economic science in all great institutions of learning and 
the corresponding increase in publications devoted to these 
subjects are evidence that the next great social development 
will not be in the direction of increased wealth, but in its dis- 
tribution upon principles based upon justice and religion. To 
what extent the State itself will be called upon to rectify 
abuses and to deal with individuals, either rich or poor, will 
depend, it seems to me, entirely upon how far voluntary action 
may be made to anticipate legislation by the spread of sounder 
ideas of duty through the discussions of the pulpit, the press, 
and the rostrum, 

I am very well aware, however, that the Stateis not the best 
agency for the administration of charity. Hence I have been, 
and still am, the earnest advocate of the organization of pri- 
vate charities ; and to such organizations I would, as far as 
possible, commit the expenditure of the public funds derived 
from taxation, whether differential or otherwise. In other 
words, I would limit the intervention of the State to such work 
as private charity neglects or fails t> do, and I would supple- 
ment private charity with such public aid as may be required 
to make it effective and thorough. Toavery large extent this 


policy is now in operation in the charities of this city. I use 


the word charities in its broadest sense, to include schools, 
hospitals, dispensaries, asylums, museums, parks and the other 
ameliorating agencies of modern social life. The city in some 
cases defrays the entire cost, as in our public school system, but 
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commits the administration to citizens, who serve without pay. 
In the case of some of the hospitals, the city has furnished the 
site, and private individuals defray the cost of administration. 
In the case of many of the juvenile asylums and protectories, 
private individuals have provided the institutions, while the 
city supplements the cost of maintenance by a per capita 
allowance ; and to all recognized charities the State contrib- 
utes by the remission of taxation. 

In this system of joint effort it is always possible for rich 
men, who object to paternalism in government, to reduce its 
sphere of action by providing in whole or in part for such in- 
stitutions of learning, charity and recreation as the public wel- 
fare demands. But if rich men neglect to perform this duty 
or to avail themselves of this privilege, the duty of the State 
still remains to supply the void. As a rule, however, in this 
city, private benevolence has kept fully up with the demand 
for increased provision. But at the present time we seem to have 
struck a period of unparalleled extension of charitable work 
in all directions, and this period happens to be coincident with 
the existence in this city of the extraordinary accumulation of 
wealth in a few hands. It is pleasant to be able to record the 
fact that the possessors of these fortunes are responding to the 
demands of public opinion with a degree of liberality which the 
world has never before witnessed ; &nd my own opinion is 
that, when the institutions to which this building is confided 
shall have arrived at definite conclusions as to the objects upon 
which expenditures should be made, but little compulsory leg- 
islation will be needed to ensure the accomplishment of the 
benefactions required by enlightened public opinion. It seems 
to me that the rich men of New York will resort to this central 
authority in the same manner, for advice and guidance, as the 
poor will come here for relief and counsel. 

Among the objects which will receive immediate attention, 
unquestionably will be the extension of the Kindergarten sys- 
tem so as to include every child between the ages of three and 


five years, whose time for many months in the year is now 
mainly passed in the public streets. The provision of small 
parks and playgrounds for children and, sooner or later, their 
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removal from evil influences in families, where they are sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of vice and crime, will undoubtedly 
have the approval of the public and the support of those who 
have superfluous means which can be devoted to the funda- 
mental work of rearing the next generation under pure and 
elevating influences. The establishment of municipal lodging- 
houses, so necessary for the protection of our people from the 
spread of contagious diseases, only awaits the demand of some 
authority which will be recognized as voicing the will of the 
people. The liquor question still awaits solution. The advo- 
cates of reform are not yet agreed among themselves as to the 
best mode of dealing with it; but the broad fact remains that 
the City of New York expends upon the police and the courts 
annually a sum equal to the interest paid by the savings banks 
upon the enormous accumulation of $300,000,000 now deposited 
within their vaults. In other words, the liquor saloon absorbs 
a sum annually, directly or indirectly, through tae agency of 
public taxation, equal to the income on the savings of the 
great working classes ‘of this city. The expenditure upon 
strong drink in this city annually far exceeds the whole cost 
of the city government. The instinct of self-preservation will 
sooner or later deal with this question, the way for which, 
however, must be prepared by patient investigation and care- 
ful discussion, with due respect for the rights and liberty of 
the citizen. 

These and’ many other questions must be answered, unless 
our citizens are prepared to abnegate alike their rights and 
duties, and to give over the government of the city and its 
future character to the control of the degrading elements 
which, owing to our peculiar position as the great commercial 
depot of the country, accumulate here, and demand extraor- 
dinary effort and wisdom for their successful control. 

It seems to me that the knowledge and courage required to 
deal with these problems can only be acquired from such an 
institution as Mr. Kennedy has now conferred upon his fellow- 
citizens. Certainly no community was ever confronted with 
greater difficulties and greater responsibilities. Up to this 
time they have been dealt with more or less sporadically, and, 
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as it were, by separate armies of observation. Henceforth we 
may expect the union of action, cencentration of effort and 
community of purpose which are essential to success. 

Let me, however, guard against the inference from anything 
I have heretofore said, that the new institution will in any re- 
spect antagonize or supplant any existing charitable agency. 
Its spirit is just the reverse. It seeks to bring all charities 
into closer touch, to infuse harmony of action, to prevent 
waste and unnecessary duplication of effort, to secure co- 
operation in work and co-ordination in the study and solu- 
tion of social problems, so as to reach a higher plane of moral- 
ity in all classes, extending from the very poor to the very 
rich. Hence Mr. Kennedy has very wisely selected as the 
immediate recipients of his benefaction the four societies 
which, by years of devoted effort, and by the achievement cf 
successful results, have practically covered the field of private 
charity in this city. 

The Children’s Aid Society, alike the creation and the mon- 
ument of Charles Loring Brace, devotes itself to the task, 
which underlies all social reform, of rescuing bodies and souls 
of friendless and neglected children. With Plato, Mr. Brace 


concluded that social reform is impossible except through the 


training of the rising generation, and by surrounding them 
with a healthful and purifying environment. 

For dealing with actual want, the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor has long been recognized as pos- 
sessing the best machinery for the prompt relief of distress. 
To this Society, by common consent, has been relegated the 
tenement-house problem and the subject of personal cleanli- 
ness and improved sanitation. 

But mere temporary relief requires to be supplemented by 
the reforming and elevating influences of personal visitation 
from house to house, bringing spiritual and religious influences 
to bear upon the despairing souls of those who are the victims 
of adverse fortune, or of habits which may be reformed by the 
encouraging influence of an awakened conscience. This is the 
chosen field of the New York City Mission and Tract Society, 
which for nearly three-quarters of a century has been a bless- 
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ing and a safeguard, during a period when New York has 
been subjected to great perils by reason of the abnormal in- 
crease of its tenement dwellers, now amounting to more than 
half of its total population. 

Lastly, in order to give cohesion to the work of these and 
all other associations engaged in philanthropic work, the 
Charity Organization Society is included, as the latest and 
ripest product of the experience and the study of men who 
have devoted themselves to the solution of the great problems 
of crime, pauperism and luxury developed by our modern civ- 
ilization. Its mission is by investigation and registration to 
guard the public against the abuse of benevolence, and to de- 
vise and institute measures of prevention in which reside the 
only solid hope of a permanent moral improvement. This 
society necessarily stands for and represents the other numer- 
ous societies with which it is in affiliation, with and through 
whom the range of influence will be as vast as it ought to be 
beneficial in reducing poverty to a minimum and enlarging 
charity to a maximum 


Here, indeed, is presented a wide range of action, already 


furnished with machinery which, under proper direction, may 
be expected to grapple successfully with the social evils of our 
time. But, measured by the work of the churches, all that 
these societies and this co-ordination of effort can do shrinks 
into insignificance. Indeed, but for the churches, these socie- 
ties and this institution would have no existence. Without 
the co-operation and machinery of church organization their 
efforts can accomplish but transitory results. They must ex- 
pect to achieve personal success through the only agency 
which extends to the civilized world, whose preachers have 
access to countless hearers, and whose devoted members, 
numbered by millions, alone can be relied upon to meet the 
demands of humanity for sympathy, aid and spiritual encour- 
agement. Already the trend of the churches is in the right 
direction. They are now seeking to renew their enfeebled 
hold on the masses by providing the social appliances which 
the toilers require to enable them to attain a happier and purer 
life. They are acting more and more upon the spirit of the 
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early Christians, of whom it is recorded, ‘‘ Neither said one of 
them that aught of the things which he possessed was his 
own.” The venerable Pontiff of the greatest religious organ- 
ization the world has ever known, in that marvellous encyclical 
on the Labor question, reminding a startled world of “the 
message once delivered to the saints,” has marked out a line 
of action which, when fairly put in practice, will eliminate the 
causes of many of the evils with which modern society is 
cursed. In fact, the whole spirit of the world is a reactionary 
protest against the idea that wealth is other than the result of 
social organization which individuals are permitted to control 
and administer, because individual effort is as necessary for its 
production as for its conservation, and because the individual 
conscience needs to be quickened by the responsibility for its 
expenditure. 
But as no sing] 
able proportion of the accumulated wealth of society, so it will 
be impossible for any individual alone successfully to meet and 
overcome the evils with which society is confronted. The 
necessity for a combined effort, through every agency hitherto 
devised by the wit and conscience of man for combating the 
destructive influences against which society must wage per- 
petual battle, is made apparent by the appalling revelation of 
the last census, giving the facts in regard to pauperism and 
crime. It has been seen that wealth increases faster than popu- 
lation, but it is not generaily known that the criminal class in 
society is also increasing at a more rapid rate than population. 
In 1850 the criminals constituted one in 3500 of our popula- 
tion ; in 1890 they were one in 786.5, showing that crime had 
increased nearly three times as rapidly as population during 
the last forty years. In the last decade the number of inmates 
of our penitentiaries, jails and reformatories has increased 
much faster than the general population. In other words, 
wealth and crime appear to have gained upon population; but 
crime is now growing more rapidly than wealth, and has 
reached a development which threatens to undermine the 
foundations of society. To the student of history familiar with 
the causes of the downfall of the Roman Empire, and of the 


e individual can alone produce any consider- 
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state of society which preceded the European cataclysm of the 
last century, this condition of affairs can suggest only the 
gravest forebodings. We hear the distant rumblings of dis- 
content throughout the civilized world in the manifestations 
of Anarchism, Communism and Nihilism. For these there is 
only one mode of repression. Physical force will be used in 
vain. Moral force can readily solve the problem by bringing 
the wealth of the community to bear intelligently upon the 
prevention, instead of the increase of the noxious bacteria which 
have been generated by the social sewage of modern civiliza- 
tion. It seems to me that this is no time for idle words or the 
varnish of rhetoric. The danger-signal has been raised and 
the alarm-bell has been rung in vain, but what appears to be 
needed is a blast which, like the trump of the archangel, may 
rouse the very dead 

We have just witnessed the shocking spectacle of a great 
and rich State, the battle-field of the Revolution, with an en- 
viable reputation for the administration of justice, falling pros- 
trate at the feet of gamblers and the lawless elements of the 


community. We have seen a Legislature chosen by the people 


deliberately prostitute itself to the demands of the corrupters 
of youth and the destroyers of the family. No doubt the stern 
cry of repeal which comes up from the conscience of an out- 
raged community will be heard. But, in the meantime, we 
cannot avoid the reflection that the time for conscience to have 
manifested itself was when the representatives were chosen, 
and when it was the duty of every decent man in the State of 
New Jersey to have preferred character to party. Here is the 
very root of the evil. Only when the voter shall be brought 
to realize that his ballot is a sacred trust, to be used only in 
the interests of order, virtue and reform, can we hope to arrest 
the downward progress of society and to raise the standard of 
moral action. We cannot hope for preventive measures such 
as our social condition imperatively demands, until we secure 
representatives who will stand by the safeguards of liberty and 
virtue erected by our fathers, and who will carefully study and 
apply the remedies which are needed to preserve the com- 
munity from the reign of crime, vice and anarchy. 
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The real problem before us is how to prevent the rule of the 
unfittest. In other countries, by wise measures of precaution, 
the progress of crime and mendicity has not only been arrested, 
but its relative proportion in the body politic has been steadily 
reduced. Here alone, among the great nations of the civilized 
world, crime is onthe increase. In the presence of this ap- 
palling fact our rulers appear to be more concerned in devising 
new sources of taxation in order to provide the means of sup- 
port for the proletarian class, whose votes are needed for par- 
tisan ends, than in framing measures required to prevent the 
destructive classes from finally getting the upper hand. 

It will be in vain for the societies assembled under this roof 
to relieve distress, to administer spiritual comfort, to raise the 
fallen, to succor misfortune, to correlate the lessons of experi- 
ence and to frame measures of prevention, unless the legisla- 
tive power can be brought to respond to the intelligence, the 
conscience and the virtue of the conservative elements of so- 
ciety. Here, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter, in 
regard to which there can be neither doubt, retreat nor com- 
promise. We must get honest, competent and faithful law- 
givers; and herein, it appears to me, the true mission of the 
churches is plainly set before them, saving souls where they 
may, but saving society at all hazards from the peril of an in- 
crease of the criminal classes. In other words, the churches 
must henceforth take an active part in politics, not to secure 
the success of party, but to ensure the defeat of every bad 
candidate, without regard to party. The question of character 
in the present crisis of our destiny is vital, and no man who 
cannot be trusted to act according to his conscience should be 
put in office, and no man who has been branded by the infamy 
of a vote in favor of vice and debauchery should be allowed the 
second time to degrade and disgrace the responsibility of rep- 
resentation. Unless this result can be achieved, this institution 
will have been erected in vain, except so far as it shall stand 
as a perpetual reproach to the citizens of New York of the 
failure to rise to the demands of duty, and respond to the in- 
stincts of self-preservation. 


ABRAM S. HEWITT. 
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BENEVOLENT LOAN ASSOCIATIONS IN FRANCE. 


N the very sympathetic and suggestive article, entitled 

‘* Life in New York Tenement Houses, as seen by a City 

Missionary,” which appeared not long ago in Scribner's Maga- 
stne,* the following passage occurred: 


There is great need of a universal loan association. ‘The poor, as 
well as the rich, are frequently compelled to borrow money. Unfor- 
tunately, the poor cannot get it at five or six percent. There is no 
bank in the city which will loan a poor man money and take his old 
clothes, his wife’s wedding-ring, or some little household treasure as 
security. Yet the poor man is forced to borrow. He has been out 
of work a few weeks. The landlord will come to-morrow. The 
children are hungry and call loudly for bread. In the dark bed- 
room lies a child with a burning fever. How shall the man get 
bread for those hungry children and medicine for this one who is 
sick? They have one last resort left—the household idols must be 
sacrificed. All the valuables are brought together; ... they are 
all needed to make up the $10 for the landlord and to get food and 
medicine for the children. The pawnbroker is ready to devour 
everything which has any value. The pawn-tickets are carefully 
put away and the parents confidently hope that they will soon be 
able to redeem the things they have put away. They redeem them 


at three per cent. a month, or else they finally lose them, not having 
received more than one-fifth of the actual value of the articles. 


Persons who need a temporary loan to help them through a period 
of enforced idleness or sickness would be greatly benefited by a 
wisely managed loan association. 


In view, then, of so real a need on the part of our poor—for 
I imagine that Mr. Elsing has only expressed what innumera- 
ble workers among them have thought— in view also of his fear 
that no charitable society will organize a loan association in 
New York from a “ mistaken idea so many people have that 
such an institution would foster thriftless habits among the 
poor ”—in consideration of these circumstances, it seems to me 


* June, 1892. 
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that the experience of any nation that has made a serious trial 
of loan associations ought to be both irteresting and helpful 
to us. And not only has France possessed such organizations 
for more than three centuries, but it happens that a full history 
of one of them—with much valuable information concerning 
the others—has lately been given tothe public in a remarkable 
volume* by Mr. Mandon, a member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of Montpellier. 

There are six of these associations of Prét Charitable or 
Prét-Gratuit, as they are called, five of which—those of Nice, 
Lille, Montpellier, Angers and Grenoble—are survivals of the 
great charitable movement of the latter part of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth century. The sixth— 
that of Toulouse—is a foundation of ourown day. All are the 
outcome of private initiative, and are managed by non-salaried 
officers ; and while they lend money on security, they charge 
no interest on their loans, and in only one ofthe societies is a 
slight charge made for insurance and office expenses. 

Let me indicate very briefly the scope and peculiar charac- 
teristics of the several organizations, before proceeding to de- 
scribe somewhat in detail the practical working of the only 
one that I have been able to examine on the spot—that of 
Grenoble. 

The “CEuvre de la Miséricorde” of Nice, which has been in 
constant operation since 1590, charges nothing for its services ; 
but according to a traditional custom borrowers make a small 
offering (which must in no case exceed two francs) toward its 
maintenance. The capital of this Society, 72,000 francs—an 


*Histoire du Prét-Gratuit de Montpellier, par L. Mandon, Montpellier, J. 
Mastel, ainé, 1892. 


+ The associations of Prét-Charitable should not be confounded—as they often 
are—with the A/onts-de-Piété, at least as the latter exist to-day. For though the 
original J/onts-de-Piété—in France as in Italy—were veritable organizations of 
Prét-Charitable, and though as now administered they present undoubted advan- 
tages over our unregulated pawn-shops, and notably over the more exorbitant 
pawn-shops of Great Britain (the average rate of interest charged in them is 7} per 
cent, per annum ; in England itis 43 per cent., and in Ireland 47 per cent.), the 
system is open to grave abuse, and many of the separate establishments have 
ceased altogether to fulfil the purpose for which they were founded. 
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individual gift, and large in proportion to the needy popula- 
tion of the town—enables it to keep its pledges unsold during 
a period of seven years. 

The ‘* Foundation Mazurel” of Lille—or “ vraz mont-de-p1hé,” 
as it is called by the poor—exists in connection with the ordin 
ary ‘‘Mont-de-Piété” of the town; that is, it is under the same 
management as the other, but has its separate budget and ac- 
countants. Although nearly destroyed by the Revolution, this 
Association has now regained much of its original vigor. (It is 
as old as the beginning of the seventeenthcentury.) In 1891 its 
loans amounted to 175,760 francs on 16,050 operations. Money 
is lent for one year only, the maximum loan being 200 francs. 

The ‘ Prét-Gratuit ” of Montpellier—which was founded by 


the bishop of the town—not only has existed for more than 


« 
1 years, but during the whole of that time has been 


three hundre¢ 
actively and efficiently at work. Since 1745 (the year of its 
official recognition) it has assisted 250,000 persons by loans 
amounting to 9,500,000 francs, and it has never asked or re- 
ceived the smallest payment for its services. Moreover, the 
excellent results reached by the Montpellier Society furnished 
the direct stimulus for the creation of the three later organiza- 
tions. 

The “ Prét-Gratuit ” of Angers has a slightly different consti- 
tution from the others, forty per cent. of its loans being free, 
and the remainder subject to a small charge (between fifteen 
and fifty centimes) for insurance expenses. Its loans amounted 
in 1890 to 200,000 francs on 20,000 operations, and it is re- 
markable that of so large a number of pledges received all but 
1,200 were redeemed before the end of the year. 

The Society of Toulouse is modelled exactly on that of 
Montpellier. Its loans average 100,000 francs annually on 
25,000 operations. 

The “ Prét-Charitable”’ of Grenoble was organized in 1692, by 
the bishop of the town (Cardinal Camus), with precisely the 
same object as the other societies—namely, to release the poor 
from the tyranny of their oppressors, the pawnbrokers. The 
original contributors to the work believed, says an old 
manuscript in the public library of Grenoble, “ that they were 
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performing a service alike agreeable to God and useful to their 
fellow-men” ; and in the same spirit of devotion the Society 
continues its labors to-day, neither charging interest on its 
loans, nor permitting any offering in money on the part of its 
beneficiaries toward the expenses of the undertaking. In 
spite of heavy losses during the Revolution—when, like the 
Montpellier Association, it was compelled to give up its specie 
in return for asstgnats which soon became worthless—the 
“Prét-Charitable ” of Grenoble has never suffered serious inter- 
ruption, nor has it allowed its undertaking to pass into the 
hands of the municipality, which, in the opinion of the direc- 
tors, would be to change altogether its character. 

The Association has no endowment, but is maintained by 
subscriptions and donations. It is administered by a com- 
mittee of four gentlemen, chosen by its subscribers, and the 
Bishop of Grenoble is ex-efficzo its president. In common with 
the other associations it lends money only upon articles of 
gold, silver and copper—and upon linen (the ordinary pledge 


of the ouvrier). Woollen articles it would be nearly impos- 
sible to protect from the moth in the warm climate of the South ; 
pictures and artistic objects have too changeable a value ; while 


the admission of furniture as a pledge would entail a good deai 
of what is considered unnecessary expense in the way of store- 
rooms, etc The loans—each of which represents a little more 
than one-half the value of the security on which it is made— 
range between two and fifty francs, and rarely exceed the latter 
sum. In 1891 they amounted to 31,270 francs, on 1651 op- 
erations (the population of Grenoble is slightly over 60,000). 

Sales of unredeemed articles take place only once in the 
year—on the first Tuesdayin July ; and if the owners of those 
articles are able to make a small payment on account (at 
least one-fourth of the amount they owe), between June 30th 
and the day of the sale, they virtually renew their loans for 
another year. Indeed the Association makes every effort to 
defer its sales until the latest possible moment. And when I 
add that in 1891 the number of articles redeemed exceeded by 
148 the number deposited, and that only 123 were sold, I think 
it will be seen that the Society comes to the relief of the self- 
respecting, rather than of the thriftless poor. 
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I should explain further that when it becomes necessary to 
sella pledge, and when that pledge is of a nature to be divided, 
only so much of it is sold as is sufficient to repay the loan 
which it represents; and also that when an article is sold for 
more money than was originally lent upon it, the difference is 
credited to the owner of the article, and may be claimed by him 
during a period of two years. 

The Association occupies a small but convenient apartment 
in one of the poor quarters of the town, and at office hours one 
of the directors is always present with the concierge who makes 
the registrations, and a woman who is employed, at those 
hours only, to wrap up and to number the articles deposited. 
For the pledges are not merely put away in locked cupboards 
and in well-guarded rooms, but they are thoroughly protected 
from damp and dust. Indeed the store-room of the “ Prét- 
Charitable” is an excellent illustration of the painstaking and 
orderliness so characteristic of French benevolent enterprises. 

The system of book-keeping is of course carefully adapted to 
the needs of the work. . The best description I can give of it 
is to say that the gros /ivre, in which each numbered line con- 
tains the entire history of a loan and its security, is almost a 
fac-simile of the registration book of the ** New York Ex- 
change for Woman’s Work.” 

The rooms are so arranged as to provide as much privacy as 
possible for borrowers, and the loans are made “to residents 
of Grenoble and its suburbs,” without distinction of nationality 
or religion—but with the customary precautions as to minors, 
improper characters, and persons who might borrow for the 
purpose of lending again. The concterge, who has been for 
many years in the employ of the Society, is thoroughly famil- 
iar with the poor districts, and quick to detect a false number 
or a fabricated tale of distress ; and though cases of deception 
now and then do occur, they are so few in comparison with 
those of real misfortune which the Association is able to re- 
lieve, that in the opinion of the directors they have absolutely 
no importance. 

Such, in outline, is the manner of working of the Grenoble 
Society, and—with a few differences of detail—of all the so- 
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cieties. The purely benevolent character of four of them is of 
course altogether beyond that of the scheme contemplated 
by Mr. Elsing—and, therefore, if his suggestion was received 
with distrust, because of its supposed demoralizing tendency, 
it no doubt will be readily assumed that the influence of these 
French organizations is pernicious in the extreme. However, 
I have taken the utmost pains to ascertain from the directors 
of them exactly what, in their opinion, has been and is the 
moral influence of the system—and it is precisely from the 
societies which make the freest loans that I have received the 
most decided and encouraging answers. 

“Unquestionably,” writes the President of the Toulouse As- 
sociation, ‘‘the moral influence of our institution is one of 
order, as is proved by the great number of pledges redeemed 
in the course of the year. Moreover, our beneficiaries are not 
usually drawn from the lowest ranks of the poor ; more often 
they are respectable laborers and mechanics temporarily 
without emplcyment, mothers of families which have suddenly 
lost their one substantial bread-winner, clerks and setzts em- 
ployés of every kind.” Such persons may naturally be ex- 
pected to appreciate the valuable resource placed within their 
reach, and that they do appreciate it is shown by the innumer- 
able gifts which all the associations receive from those who 
were once tnreir beneficiaries. 

‘** Nine-tenths of our applicants,” writes M. Mandon of Mont- 
pellier, *‘ are driven by dire misfortune to seek the aid of our 
Society. In the records (extending over two centuries) which 
I have carefully studied, I find noted a very unimportant list 
of deceptions. The directors have prevented them by the 
strict enforcement of a few rules; for instance, that an article 
withdrawn cannot be pledged again until after a delay of three 
months; and also by observing a decided limit to the kinds of 
securities which they accept.” The *‘ Préts-Gratuits,” he con- 
tinues—* contrasted with the ordinary Monts-de-Piété, which so 
often bring about the ruin of those who have recourse to them 
—are one of the noblest institutions of that Christian charity 
to which they owe their origin and their support. Were we to 
charge any rate of interest, however low, our institution would 
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be looked upon as a bank, and we should receive neither gifts 
nor legacies.* These are made to us precisely because our 
loans are free, and in order that they may continue to be 
free.” + 

‘* How could the influence of our work be other than excel- 
lent?’ was the answer of M. Rossi, the President of the Gre- 
noble Asscciation, when I questioned him in regard to it. 
‘We give absolutely no money. All that we do is to lend it 
on a security which has an actual value. When the owner of 
that security is able to pay back the sum which he had bor- 
rowed, we do but restore to him that which is his.” 

And, as an evidence that the kindliness of their system has 
not had a demoralizing influencein Grenoble, M. Rossi tells 
me that, although in times of unusual distress the Municipal 
Council has voted a sum of money sufficient to redeem all the 
small pledges (under five francs, or thereabouts), it has fre- 
quently happened that the owners of those pledges have re- 
fused to avail themselves of the gift, saying that they had 
received a favor from the Association, and that they preferred 
to redeem their possessions in the manner which it prescribes 

So much, then, for the opinions and the experience of the 
directors. But there is other and independent testimony to 
the excellent moral influence of these loan associations. I 


shall refer only to two instances in which it is particularly 
emphatic. 


* Since its foundation the Montpellier Society has received 140 legacies. And 
even as I write these words (January, 1893) I learn that a person utterly unknown 


to the directors has just bequeathed 80,000 francs to their work. 


+A further paragraph of M. Mandon’s letter is worth quoting. ‘‘A mere 
chince,’’ he says, ‘* has made me aware of the existence in France of societies of 
PriteGratuit sur l'honneur. They exist, they succeed, they lose scarcely 5 per 
cent. of the money lent on what seems so frail a security.” 

These Préts-Gratuils sur !honneur are by no means uncommon in Italy. The 
Bank of Naples (which is the heir of five MWonts-de-Piété) and many of the ‘‘ Peo- 
ple’s banks’’ keep up the old custom of lending money—without either interest 
or security—to students and others whose character is considered a sufficient guar- 
antee. In the agricultural districts there are the monti frumentarii, which ad- 
vance food and seeds to peasants on the same liberal terms. In 1880 there were 
still 1965 of these institutions. (M. Claudio Jannet, in the Correspondant of Oc- 
tober 25, 1885.) 
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The Society of Montpellier is upheld and encouraged to-day 
—as it has been for three hundred years—by the municipal 
authorities, who not only pronounce it one of the most useful 
and honorable institutions of the town, but continue to it the 
annual subvention of 1500 francs, granted in 1828. And there 
is a most interesting mention of M. Rossi’s Association in a 
compendium of charity, .¢ vrai livre au peuple, prepared a few 
years ago by M. Taulier, who was long Mayor of Grenoble, 
and who had therefore the best possible opportunity of observ- 
ing the influence of the scheme. His expressions in reference 
to the Pr ét-Charitable are quite as enthusiastic as any that I 
have quoted. He even devotes several pages of his book to 
suggestions concerning the wisest adaptation of the system to 
great cities such as Marseilles and Paris*; and when one knows 
that M. Taulier was no mere theorist in such matters, but a 
practical and discriminating philanthropist, the originator of 
some of the best charities of Grenoble—his praise of the sys- 
tem of the Prét-Gratuit, and the interest which he manifests 
in the extension of the work, must be regarded as really valu- 
able evidence in its favor. 

Is it unreasonable to hope that the success of these French 
organizations may induce some benevolent individual—or so- 
ciety—to make an experiment in the same direction, for the 
benefit of the deserving poor of New York? 


ANNA PIERREPONT MCILVAINE. 


* M. Taulier would substitute for one general society a number of local organi- 
zations, administered by persons familiar with the people and the conditions of 
the respective districts, and in which the sound principle of ‘‘ individuals working 
among individuals” could more easily be maintained. 
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HE public have come to have some idea, however inade- 
quate, of the value of the restrictive work which is 
wrought by co-operation among the helpers of the poor, but 
appreciation of the constructive work, which Charity Organiza- 
tion alone renders possible, comes more slowly, though I think 
not less surely. 

Organization is the watchword of the time. Business in- 
terests in a hundred lines, wearied by profitless competition, 
seek by union to cheapen the costs of production and to con- 
trol the markets for their wares. The same spirit of united 
action has rightly extended into plans for improving the con- 
dition of the poor, for nowhere has the waste of men and of 
materials been so great as in the competition and overlapping 
of what is called charity. But the parallels between business 
organization and Charity Organization soon cease, and the 
divergencies become marked. The end of the former is to 
crowd out the individual worker ; the aim of the latter is to 
put him in a position of vantage, which he could not otherwise 
gain. The one looks to consolidation and the centralization 
of powers, the other to co-operation and increased individual 
opportunity. The economies of manufacturing, however valu- 
able to the consumer, force the tools from the hand of the 
mechanic and make him the custodian of a machine ; while in 
the economies of Charity Organization its machinery is used 
to break the way for its work people, those friendly visitors 
whose occupation is to stimulate laziness into industry, to 
shape ignorance into knowledge, to hammer vice into virtue. 

The methods which Charity Organization advocates to-day 
are not altogether new. In the division of labor and the use 
of friendly visitors they resemble the methods which have long 
been in use in the Roman Catholic Church. Neither are the 
declared aims for which the modern societies are formed very 
different from the objects set forth fifty years or more ago, by 


the various Associations for Improving the Condition of the 
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Poor, then organized. The Association in my own city, for in- 
stance, declared its objects to be “the elevation of the moral 
and physical condition of the indigent, and as far as is 
compatible with these objects to relieve their necessities.” 
And the same purposes were commonly declared elsewhere. 
But in Brooklyn, as in many other cities, the subsidiary and 
conditional object came to be the primary one, and a new so- 
ciety was rendered necessary which should again put first ‘‘ the 
elevation of the moral and physical condition of the poor,” and 
make all material gifts a consideration wholly secondary there- 
to. If we look for the cause which led to this change in the 
older societies, I think we may find it largely in their omission 
to provide for the systematic encouragement of personal rela- 
tions between the rich and intelligent on the one side, and the 
poor and ignorant on the other. The touch of man to man 
brings wisdom and strength. In the struggle to abolish pauper- 
ism and lessen poverty we need to come back to first prin- 
ciples continually. In the old fable, you remember that every 
time Antzus touched the earth his strength was renewed ; he 
was only vanquished when Hercules held him high in the air 
until his power failed. So, while Charity Organization work 
is founded on a solid and intimate acquaintance with the in- 
dividual poor and their needs, it can overcome all obstacles ; 
but its force will be weakened in proportion as it quits that 
base. 

From whatever cause, there is no doubt that the gulf be- 
tween rich and poor was rapidly widening until the new move- 
ments of the last decade. The questions which involved the 
permanency of the Republic had grown so absorbing that it 
was easy for the average man to forget that the poor existed, 
or, at least, easy to feel that his duty to them ended with his 
annual contribution to the relief society and hospitals. So it 
happened that in the years preceding and during our Civil War 
the poor multiplied in all our cities almost unnoticed, and the 
close of the war left the people in many of them face to face 
with problems of poverty, not much, if any, less serious than 
those which have confronted the cities of the Old World for 
generations or centuries. 
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By way of illustration : The first tenement house was erected 
in New York in 1838; thirty years later found one-half the 
population of the metropolis living more than one family under 
a roof. To-day the proportion is very much larger. In Brook- 
lyn, public out-door relief, which, without warrant of law, had 
appeared as a small cloud on the horizon twenty years before, 
grew by 1870 into a system under which nearly one-tenth of 
the population of Brooklyn received each winter weekly rations 
from public store-houses in different parts of the city. The 
county institutions of New York State became in many in- 
stances nurseries of pauperism, owing to the lack of voluntary 
visitation by individuals competent to note the evils and will- 
ing to labor to correct them. 


Within a few vears after the close of the war, however, all 


these ills began to receive attention, first from volunteers and 


later, thanks to these, from the public officials. The State 
Charities Aid Association of New York now sends its friendly 
visitors into every public institution in the State. Public out- 
door relief has been sq long abolished in Brooklyn, that few 
persons remember what was suffered under a system which dis- 
tributed a value of $140,000 each winter in groceries and fuel, 
to all suchas might choose to ask for aid. Here the magnitude 
of the evil wrought its own cure, for it enlisted several hundred 
volunteers as friendly visitors to the out-door psor, and on 
their report in 1878, after one year’s service, the whole system 
was summarily abolished as contrary to law. It was a 
surprising that this sudden stoppage in the middle of winter 
inflicted upon the poor no suffering which could be detected 
either by the friendly visitors, or by the politicians or the news- 
paper reporters. It was still more remarkable that the abo- 
lition did not impose any additional burden upon the county 
institutions or private charities, but rather lessened the pressure. 
A tenement-house law was passed in 1868 which was the in- 
itial step toward a reduction of tenement-house evils in New 
York. A few years later, men whose knowledge of the needs 
of the poor had been formed by personal visitation in their 
homes began the study of improved plans for tenements. 
Buildings on those plans were soon erected and, although col- 
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lectively they housed less than two thousand souls, they fur- 
nished the sufficient basis for a stringent tenement-house act, 
which still remains on the statute book and is enforced with 
continually increasing precision. This law was made possible 
only through the demonstration by private experiment that 
all which was demanded by its provisions could be furnished 
to the poor, and yet leave a fair return on the financial invest- 
ment. In New York to-day, the unsanitary conditions are more 
pronounced and the death rate higher in the houses originally 
built for one family and now used by several families than in 
the large tenement houses erected during the last ten years. 
This may be of interest to people of other large cities, and it 
may mean that the provision of tenement or apartment houses 
especially designed for the accommodation of the working 
classes would be to-day an investment of real service to the 
poor, while bringing abundant return of satisfaction as well as 
of money interest to the owner. At least it would seem wise 
to render impossible the construction of unsanitary tenements, 
whether or not it be wise to build sanitary ones, and to enact 
the necessary laws before vested interests arise to fight their 
adoption. The ounce of protection is both better and cheaper 
than the pound of cure. New York might have saved a hun- 
dred thousand lives and a vast amount of money had it taken 
earlier warning from London and Glasgow; and the cities 
which are to-day happily less crowded than New York will do 
well to take warning from herexample. It isa painful moment 
when the crowding of city life reaches that point at which it is 


no longer possible for each family to have its own house ; but 


until the current from country to city is reversed congestion is 
sure to increase in great centres of population. 

I have used these illustrations from my own city and state, 
simply because they have come within my personal observa- 
tion. Nodoubt they could be matched in others. They serve 
both to show the rapid growth which pauperism and its at- 
tendant miseries make, if unwatched and unchecked by friendly 
visitors among the poor, and also to demonstrate that the 
knowledge derived from personal experience among them may 
be successfully applied to the reduction of these evils. 
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In speaking of legislation, I seem, however, to be wandering 
a long way from the personal relation between the friendly 
visitor and his client, especially as this relation of the individ- 
ual to the individual seems to me the corner stone of all con- 
structions, and the crown of all efforts in the interest of those 
we call the poor. Here, in this humble individual relation, 
work may be done, unseen and unsung, which will outlast the 
laws on the statute book. It is easy to measure and define 
material advances, but difficult to count or describe the moral 
gains which result from the homely work of the friendly visi- 
tor. These results are seldom immediate, but when the friendly 
visitor, by patient labor, has brought one family from depend- 
ence into self-support the satisfaction is and ought to bea 
compensation for many discouragements. 

The poor are apt to respond to any advance along the lines 
which that advance indicates. If you approach them as a dis- 
tributor of alms you will meet those who are willing to receive 
alms, but you will not become acquainted with the self-respect- 
ing poor who would rather work than beg, not at least until 
they have been demoralized by seeing laziness better paid than 
industry. But approach them with an offer of employment, no 
matter how poorly paid, and you will meet the latter class and 
evoke from many of them gratitude for the chance to earn a 
quarter which the outright gift of a dollar would never elicit. 


It has been my good fortune to become acquainted with the 


poor from many sides, some of them precisely those which no 
one would choose as the field in which to discover their best 
qualities, and I have found them just as loyal to their obliga- 
tions and just as responsive to fair treatment as the same num- 
ber of wealthy people would be likely to be. Any one who 
knows the poor only as the recipients of alms, any one who has 
not friends among them, any one who has not seen the pa- 
tience, self-denial and hard work through long years which 
some faithful mother undergoes, anxious only that her children 
may not grow up paupers, has missed something from life. 
Just at this point I feel at sea in other cities, where I should 
feel on firm land in Brooklyn. What do you do with the peo- 
ple whose cry is for work, who profess, truly or falsely, that 
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they wish employment however poorly paid ? In Brooklyn, after 
our friendly visitors were first enrolled, this was the rock over 
which we all stumbled and fell until it was removed by the 
creation of our various temporary employment agencies. Day 
after day and week after week our friendly visitors came back to 
ussaying, ‘“*This man or this woman says he cannot get work, 
but would take it if he could. What shall we do?” To-day, 
we answer the question in two well-equipped laundries, two 
large workrooms for unskilled and unrecommended women, 
and two woodyards for able-bodied men, all under the control 
of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. There the visitor quickly 
learns whether the applicant really wishes work, and whether 
he will stick to work if found, and if this be proved, effort is 


made to secure for him more permanent and remunerative em- 


ployment. Some of our visitors are wise enough to recognize 


that the moment whena woman enters the workroom marks a 
crisis in the life of many an applicant for aid, and as the chem- 
ist stands by his crucible and watches for the time when the 
pure metal may be detached from its impurities, so the friend 
who stands by insuch acrisis of life sees the elements of char- 
acter slowly separating, and may eliminate some of the baser 
stuff before this supreme opportunity is lost. Such workrooms 
without the friendly visitor would be worthless, they would 
be solely so many shops; but the friendly visitor’s work gives 
them a character and influence which can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

I do not need to say, that whatever steps be taken to meet 
the momentary demand of the applicant for help, the friendly 
visitor will look below the surface in an endeavor to find 
the cause which lies back of the superficial need. Perhaps 
that cause is an accidental one and may be quickly re- 
moved without the probability of recurrence ; of such arethe 
happy cases that gladden the hearts of the friendly visitor by 
their simplicity. Perhaps the cause is ignorance how to work, 
and training may be provided; possibly it is a case of discour- 
agement and needs but the cheer and sympathy of a friend 
or it may be indolence, which needs stronger medicine. When 
efforts fail to reclaim the parents, a happy success may often 
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be had with the children, and not infrequently the latter suc- 
cess will bring in its train some visible results with the parents. 
It may be that inability to work is due to enfeebled health, 
and that the dwelling isan unwholesome one ; to make it a fit 
abode may need only a word to the landlord, or perhaps a 
line to the health officer, or the visitor may induce removal to 
some other part of the city, where better quarters can be found. 
The friendly visitor needs to remember that laws will not en- 
force themselves, and also that public officials can hardly be 
expected toenforce them beyond the demands of well-defined 
public sentiment. 

The question is often asked, ‘‘Do not your friendly visitors 

he 


1ey do, but every year they 
ey did not visit the poor in their 


make mistakes?” Certainly 
I 


t 
make fewer of them. Andif th 
homes, ten mistakes would be made for every one made now. 
Then, too, it is as necessary for those who have to spare, to 
learn how to help those who have need, as for those who have 
need to learn to wisely use the help offered them. The oppor- 
tunity of the friendly visitor is thus a double one. He may 
be not only eyes to the blind, feet to the lame and a helper to 
the poor, but he may bring back to those who have the 
strength, the health and the means which can be made of 
service, the knowledge which these need to guide that service. 

It may appear a slow process to eliminate poverty piece by 
piece from our great cities, and it is natural to long for some 
quicker way, but there is no way which does not reach to and 
touch the character of the individual poor. You know the 
old fable of the bundle of fagots, which the father tied together 
and gave his sons inturn to break. One after another they 
failed in the attempt. The father then loosened the strings 
and handed the fagots one by one to his sons, who easily broke 
them. It is the same with the problems of poverty; bound to- 
gether they defy the strength of any individual, but separated 
and distributed individually they yield. 

Stubborn cases, of course, exist, and in alarge city there are 
many of them, yet after all the percentage of them is small. 
These are often the cases a new friendly visitor will desire to 


handle ; ‘“‘the worst case you can give me” was one request 
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I recall. Discouraging enough to the trained visitor, they 
may be fatal to the zeal of a newly enlisted one. The best 
that can be hoped for such cases is that they may be lifted one 
step atatime. There is, too, a certain danger in bestowing 
an amount of attention on the bottom stratum of society 
which is denied to those next above it. Lift from the top, and 
the ranks beneath will more easily rise ; but pull out the bot- 
tom layer and all may sink. Poor people may be very igno- 
rant, but they can understand picture books, and if they cannot 
read the lettering on the guide boards, they know which way 
the hand points. They need to see honest endeavor fairly 
and immediately appreciated, and they need equally to see 
indolence, shiftlessness and vice suffer, until the patient is 
ready to welcome industry, thrift and virtue in their stead. 

Another danger lies in any attempts to make extended pro- 
vision of occupation fitted to the abilities of the most ignorant 
and incapable. What is needed is not to level down the 
opportunities to the grade of these, but to elevate these to 
the level of present opportunities. For this work there is ab- 
solutely no teacher save the friendly visitor. 

Let us pass from the dangers to the encouragements and 
hopes, and we cannot but recognize that, notwithstanding the 
seeming slowness of the progress of even co-operative individ- 
ual effort, results have been achieved in the last ten years 
which were never attained here before and which the workers 


themselves scarcely recognize. That which can hardly be 


measured in individual cases shows plainly enough in aggre- 
gates and,in fact, seems at first out of proportion to the actual 
work done. This result I believe to be partly due to the fact 
that the poor are mostly on the side of the newer methods of 
charity, and partly that they are so quickly influenced by ex- 
ample either for good or for ill. Just as each family which was 
pauperized demoralized many others, so now each individual 
lifted into self-support counts not for one but for ten. 

Surely there never was a time when so many were interested 
in the elevation of those less favored than themselves. And 
rightly, for the fruits of the labors and sacrifices of centuries 
are falling, a rich harvest, into our laps. The discoverer had 


NTE 
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his century and braved in his petty craft the unknown terrors 
of wind and wave. Then the settler came, and in his century 
faced hardships which the poorest of the poor scarcely know 
to-day. Then followed the century of the soldier—wars with 
the Indians, of English with French and of English with Eng- 
lish. The last, our own, has been named the century of indus- 


trial progress, and the powers of earth and air have been made 
to multiply material comforts and to carry us with the speed 
of the winds and our words with that of the lightning. But 
it has also been the century of the moral enthusiast, relinquish- 


ing all these benefits and comforts that the next generations 
might enjoy them all—with liberty, as we do to-day. 

And what may the coming century hold? What are the 
sacrifices we in our turn are called to make that the legacy of 
ever increasing peace, virtue and happiness may be handed 
down in turn? For to-day, at least, where is the call so clear 
to us in city life as this need of our neighbors for our personal 
consideration and service, a need doubly commanding since 
the organization of charity has so greatly increased the possi- 
bilities of successful interest and effort ? 


ALFRED T. WHITE. 










































THE SOCIAL UNIONS OF EDINBURGH AND 
GLASGOW. 





ns HE aim of the Edinburgh Social Union is to bring to- 


gether all those who feel that the misery of the poor 
arises in large measure from the want of sympathy and fellow- 
ship between different classes, and that all charitable effort 
which seeks to remedy this evil should apply those methods 
which economic science suggests as tending most permanently 
to the mental and moral development of the community. The 
members of this society believe that the immediate questiun 
to face is how to make the best of present conditions—how to 
raise the standard of comfort without waiting for the operation 
of legislative changes. They recognize, moreover, the chief 
material hindrances to the well-being of the poor in the un- 
wholesomeness and discomfort of their homes, and the lack 
of healthy enjoyments, and they propose to begin their crusade 
against intemperance and other such evils by providing op- 
portunities for higher tastes and pleasures.” 

From this statement of the aim of the society, it may be 
seen that the difficulties are recognized, and that it pro- 
poses to overcome them by practical and immediate measures. 
All societies which have for their aim the alleviation of the 
condition of the poor have many features in common. These 
will be simply mentioned, but the unique methods of the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Unions will be described more in detail. 

In the Edinburgh Union the first committee, and that which 
has the most novel features, isthe Housing Committee. This 
undertakes the management of property entrusted to its care. 
The following is the general statement of the scope of this 
committee : 


eee 


1. Each property is bought in the name of the owner, who 
takes the entire risk, after having the report of an architect anda 
careful statement from the superintendent as to rental and 
probable expenses. 

2. Payment of rent is strictly enforced, by which means a 
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more regular return is obtained on the capital invested, and 
the injustice of making the thrifty suffer for the thriftless 
is avoided, 

3. When there is a surplus of rent beyond what is needed 
for working expenses and for payment of five per cent. interest 
on the capital, it is expended on the property or retained to 
be available when required for that purpose. 

4. Improvements are carried out gradually as their need 
comes to be appreciated, and the tenants themselves are as far 
as possible employed in the work. 

5. The rents are collected weekly by ladies and gentlemen 
who undertake this task as a means of gaining influence 
among the tenants and helping them with counsel and sym- 
pathy. 

6. The principle is maintained throughout of bettering the 
condition of the poor, not by lowering their expenditure on 
rent (which would merely tend to depress the rate of wages), 
but by giving them greater value for their money, and thus 
accustoming them to a higher standard of comfort. 

The rent collectors are men and women who are truly in- 
terested in their work and are guided by the same general 
methods as the friendly.visitors of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. They do not strive to see how much money they 
can wring from the tenants, but they do insist on a prompt 
payment as a means of inculcating habits of promptness and 
thrift. The Union constantly insists on the benefit of personal 
work among the poor, and none of the workers can come in 
touch with the latter without giving and getting good. 
A trained lady nurse has been secured for the cases of the 
Social Union. The rent collectors send in their reports at the 
end of each quarter and include the following topics : Keeping 
and lighting of stairs and passages; cleaning of cisterns, sinks 
and closets; sweeping of chimneys; space allotted to each 
inmate ; character and conduct of the tenants, and proportion 
of those who have regularly carried out the rules ; libraries, 
classes and clubs. 

An extract from one report will illustrate metheds. In the 
property under consideration there were fifty families living in 
shops and in one, twoandthreerooms. The rents were from 3s. 
8d.to Is. per week. Half of the families that were tenants 
when the Society took charge of the property still remained. 
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This fact is encouraging, because frequent moving engenders 
a restless feeling, and is accompanied in each case by a loss. 
The owners of model tenement houses are always encouraged 
when they know that their tenants stay with them. Some 
of the families left for unavoidable reasons ; some were sent 
away because of the bad influence they were exerting upon 
other tenants, but only one family was evicted for non- pay- 
ment of rent. The rents were paid very regularly and the 
loss was small. Because the rent is paid so promptly the 
work of its collection is minimized. ‘‘Stair-cleaning has to 
be closely watched; public opinion is in favor of a Saturday 
washing, but obstinately against a second one on Wednesday, 
and a daily sweeping is regarded asa fad of the landlady.” Here 
as elsewhere the problem of overcrowding confronts the So- 
ciety, and the question arises: Is it justifiable to move a family 
from a house with one room to another with two when it is 
known that they must either take lodgers or fall behind in the 
rent? It was found that the people were ignorant of the proper 
use of drains and improved sanitation, and damage resulted ; 
but in such cases the advice and instruction of the friendly rent 
collector were of great aid. 

The social side of the work is encouraged and carefully 
fostered. Whenthe property is large enough, one room is 
set apart for a library ora club room. This is the centre, and 
the common hearth-stone. In one place, nearly half the men 
formed a men’s club. A library and a savings bank grew out 
of the club; nearly all the families in the court supported 
the bank, and twice a week the men would meet to play 
games, read orsmoke. In four of the houses, a room is set 
apart as a playroom for the children, where they are taught 


vood games and gentleness in their sports. The children can 


be individualized by their entertainers, so that their confi- 
dence can be gained and higher ideas implanted. This same 
room serves as a meeting-place Saturday afternoons for the 
mothers, who are invited for ‘‘tea,a rest and atalk.” The 
social side of this work for the tenants made such a favorable 
impression on two wealthy proprietors that they entrusted the 
management of their property to the Union, requesting that 
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special attention be devoted to the social features. One of 
these gentlemen grants the use of a hall which he has built 
fcr the social meetings of his tenants. 

The Union, in its work among the tenements, has done 
excellent service in restoring old and _ historic houses. 
In 1889 an old inn in Whitehorse Close came into the hands 
of the Union. This inn was celebrated by Scott as the scene 
of Waverley’s stay in Edinburgh. The other buildings in the 
court were dilapidated and dirty, but all were restored with 
great care and with reference to improved sanitation and at- 
tractiveness. It was the wish that the rooms might be rented 
by artisans who desired comfortable homes, and, at the same 
time, that the historic features of the dwellings might be re- 
tained. 

The total number of families under the management of the 
Union is nearly 300, distributed in seventeen properties. The 
rents amounted to £I 
£13, and the largest 
property for repairs, cleaning, taxes, insurance, management 


15 for the year 1891; the smallest was 


4 
2 
C 


;285. The amount expended on the 


and other objects was £526; and the payment to the pro- 
prietors £679. The total receipts were £1626. After paying 
all charges, a balance of £421 was carried forward to the 
credit of the various houses. This balance will be expended 
on the property as it may be needed, and, in accordance with 
the custom of the Union, the tenants will be employed in the 
work, as far as may be possible. 

Industrial art classes provide practical training in the deco- 
rative and industrial arts. It is one main aim of those in 
charge of this work that the young people may be taught how 
to decorate and beautify their own homes. It is hoped that 
many who take these courses will in turn become teachers. 
A workshop was opened for the production of artistic work in 
gold, silver, copper and brass. Thus the city will gain from 
the increased number of those who may become skilled work- 
men. Window-gardening also receives the attention of the 
Union. Bulbs, plants and seeds are sold at cheap rates to 
the children ; flower shows are held in March and July ; these 
shows are utilized as an opportunity to give the children in- 
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formation how to grow the plants with the best results. The 
number of children applying for plants is increasing, and very 
gratifying results are gained. 

The Social Union relies mainly for its success on the per- 
sonal work of its members. This cannot be reckoned in dol- 
lars and cents in an estimate of the resources of the Union. 
The expenditure of the Society for 1891 was nearly $1200—a 
very small sum in comparison with the good it does. 

The Glasgow Social Unicn is very similar to that of Edin- 
burgh. The general objects of the society are to encourage 
friendly association among those engaged in social work in 
Glasgow, to promote sympathetic fellowship between the 
well-to-do inhabitants and their poorer fellow-citizens, and 
to improve the physical, moral and social condition of the 
latter. The means approved of by the Social Union are (1) 
personally visiting the poor in a friendly way and ascertaining 
wherein their dwellings require improvement ; (2) bringing 
pressure to bear on the landlords and on the sanitary author- 
ities to get the required improvements carried out ; (3) rais- 
ing the standard of comfort of the poor themselves, encourag- 
ing them in the habits of temperance and thrift, and thus get- 
ting them to co-operate in bringing about an improved state 
of matters, using among other means the distribution of leaf- 
lets upon hygiene, care of children, cooking and kindred sub- 
jects; (4) holding social gatherings and entertainments in 
the neighborhoods visited, so as to promote friendly feeling 
among the classes; (§) endeavoring to get sufficient open 
spaces set apart in all densely populated areas for rest and 
recreation; (6) undertaking or getting the Kyrle Housing 
Committee to undertake the management of property en- 
trusted to the societies ; (7) co-operating with the authorities 
and with all societies and movements in the city for the ameli- 
oration of the condition of the poor. The above is the policy 
of the Union as learned from their constitution. The key-note 
is struck by the stress which is laid on sympathy and personal 
effort. It was the belief of that successful worker among the 
London poor, Arnold Toynbee, that the prosperous must 
know before they can really assist the poor, and that thought 
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and knowledge must in philanthropy take the place of feel- 
ing. It is interesting to note in the object of the society that 
no mention is made of education, in the ordinary acceptance 
of the term, but if the methods of the Union are successful, 
the best kind of an education will have been received. 

‘The dwellings of the poor are to be improved, and the land- 
lords are to be reached by the legal power of the sanitary au- 
thorities ; securing better houses and rooms will arouse the 
desire for other things that will slowly but surely raise the 
standard of life. After their shelter has been improved will 
come information concerning the care of their own bodies and 
those of their children ; next the mental faculties are to be 
stimulated through the medium of social gatherings and enter- 
tainments. In the last stage of this object-teaching the people 
are to have in their city life open spaces for pleasure and recrea- 
tion. These methods are logical and practical, having already 
won commendation by their successful operation. 

Under the charge of the Society sixty-two health lectures 
wére given in the city and in the suburbs. Some of the sub- 
jects were: “ Health of the Home,” ‘‘ Sick Room Cookery,” 
** Physical and Moral Training of Children,” ‘* Food and Cloth- 
ing in Relation to Health.” The lectures consist of practical 
hints, and are adapted to popular audiences by means of dia- 
grams and lantern slides. There is a staff of fifteen lecturers 
who may be called upon. Some of the lectures were given 
free, but it is.the design of the committee in charge that they 
should be self-supporting. The charge isto be such as to pay 
all the expenses of the lectures. It was estimated that nearly 
2000 of the poorer people were reached by these lectures. In 
the warm summer months incalculable harm is done through 
ignorance of the simplest laws of health and the proper treat- 
ment of sickness. For the use of social science workers the 
Union published a hand-book of the laws relating to public 
health in Glasgow. The municipality recognized the merits 
of this compilation by ordering 200 copies for the .sanitary 
office. The Society for the First Aid to the Injured does a 
somewhat similar work in this country, although it reaches the 
more intelligent part of the community. 
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There is particular provision made for the poor children of 
the city. It is now well established that the children are the 
strategic points in the attack against evils that surround the 
“other half,” and the Union recognizes this truth, in what 
it does for the poor children. Five days in the week during 
the winter dinners for children are provided at ten different 
places in the city. In cases of special need clothing is pro- 
vided. This scheme would be unwise were it not for the fact 
that two visiting agents enter the various homes and decide 
what children shall be entitled to this bounty. Four-day 
Refuges exist for those children from families where, through 
sickness, want of work, or temporary difficulty of any kind, 
the young people arein the way. Thechildren may come to 
the Refuges at half-past eight, when they get breakfast, and 
after worship go to the Board schools. At noon they get 


bread and soup, returning in the evening for milk and porridge. 


The children’s Sabbath dinner is a means for finding out the 
poor children. The dinner is served at two, and any poor 
child is welcomed ; in fact the poorer he may be the more 
welcome is he, because in that case the society knows at once 
of the destitution. Noticket is required. The most wretched 
among the children are visited during the week, and each 
Friday the visitors compare notes. More than 10,000 chil- 
dren have been saved from their surroundings and absorbed 
into the body politic to become in time law-abiding citi- 
zens by being placed in hospitals, industrial schools, train- 
ing-ships and all kinds of institutions for children. Any one 
who knows of children in want is asked to report them 
to the committee in charge of the children. The Children’s 
Fresh Air Fortnight is like the “fresh air parties” of our 
cities. For the year 1891, 5507 poor boys and girls enjoyed a 
fortnight inthe country. The sum expended by the munici- 
pality was £3246, an average expense for each child of $2.89 for 
the fortnight. Day nurseries are open at six different parts 
of the city, and are like those of other cities ; at these nurser- 
ies mothers who are obliged to go out to work by the day 
can have their children taken care of, fed and amused by com- 
petent persons. A charge of threepence, payable in advance 
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is made for the care of each child for the day. The usual 
restrictions and safeguards against infectious diseases are 
maintained, 

The above are the main features wherein the Unions of these 
two Scotch cities differ from the work of similar organizations 
in this country. It is admitted that the population in the 





Scotch cities is more homogeneous, and the problems are not 
complicated by the influx of the lower classes from foreign 
nations. But the poor and the miserable are there, and the 
Unions must deal with them, and what is done must be done 
at once. The efforts put forth are successful, because, like the 
residents in the University Settlements, the workers come in 
personal touch with the poor. 

The other features of the work of the Union are duplicated in 
nearly all of our cities,but each new instance is encouraging to 
the worker among the people, because he knows that it means 
just so much happiness and encouragement to some fellow-be- 
ing. The present is a period of great activity in practical philan- 
E thropy, and no one can be without excuse who does not in- 
form himself of what is being done. but better still than 





seeking information is doing some kind of work. No better 
statement of the situation can be given in conclusion, than 


} 


these words of the Rev. S. A. Barnett, Warden of Toynbee 


Hall: ‘* The best work is done by him who, living the best life 





he knows, shares that life with others ; who, without schemes 






and views, giyes every day his best to him who needs, and 





who leaves his day’s work to be fitted into a scheme beyond 





his understanding. Such best work as this is within the reach 






ofevery one. They who cannot preach, or teach, or give, can 






live and make friends among the poor. But the best work, 





because it is so common, because it carries with it neither the 






appearance of sacrifice nor the giory of success, is also the 






hardest.” 






Wm. HoweE TOLMAN. 





A TRUE STORY ABOUT THE “ MONT-DE-PIETE.” 


HETHER or not it be that so little of the soil is left uncov- 

ered to radiate heat—streets, sidewalks and buildings all 
being stone—the deathlike, vaultlike chill which strikes through one 
sometimes in the city of Paris surpasses anything that I have ever 
experienced in any other place. 

About Christmas, 1878, an artist had succumbed to this bitter 
cold, and at the moment when she was about to return, with her 
little boy, to Scotland, was prostrated with threatened pneumonia. 

She could not afford to be ill, nor could she afford to let the 
London dealers, Pilgeram & Lefévre, who had just sold two of her 
paintings, know her need of promptly receiving the money which 
had enabled her to plan for this visit to the grand Exposition of that 
season. 

Her little boy, tending her like a devoted daughter, alone knew 
of her suffering until—his poultices, mustard plasters and rubbings 
being of no avail—the distress in his face more than anything else 
decided her to send fora physician; and he, little dreaming the 
pang which such advice would send to her heart, frankly told 
her that the trouble was so serious that she must go South at once. 

“T cannot,” she replied. 

“Cannot, dear Madam? Why not? There must be no such 
thing as cannot in this case.” 

“If there were no other reason, I have not the money.” 

“Nonsense; you can get the money. Look at this,” touching an 
India shawl, which she had thrown over the couch. ‘‘ Why, you can 
get enough on this shawl alone to take you South and keep you until 
you are well enough to paint again.” 

“How can I get it?” 

** At the Mont-de-Piété, of course.” 

“The Mont-de-Piété !_ What is that ?” 

“Don’t know the Mont-de-Piété? It isevident you have not been 
long a struggling artist in Paris!” Then changing his bantering 
tone, which alone had probably kept his patient from being 


overcome by her emotions, he explained clearly all that she must 
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do, and counselled her to take advantage of the present moment of 
sunshine and put her mind at rest by going at once. 

At a window she, with her little boy, took her turn. Instead 
of being delayed there, some instinct brought a kind official out to 
her, and he conducted her to the superintendent’s office. 

She stated her errand and displayed the shawl. There was no 
doubt about its value ; but at the question of identification she al- 
most broke down, having given no thought to that. 

A letter from Pilgeram & Lefévre partially cleared the difficulty 
away ; but she has always felt that the loving glance of her boy and 
his whispered “ Courage, mama !’’—words he knew she loved to 
hear—touched the warm French hearts of the officials and decided 
their action. 

It was beautiful! In the South of France strength and health 
came back, paintings were finished and sold, and, returning in May, 
the shawl was sought for. This time the scene was very different. 
In a smaller hall were seated the happy ones who had come to take 
away their little belongings (one only a pair of red Morocco baby 
shoes), all with the same content. No heart-breaking interest had 
accumulated against them. The artist, happy herself, could with a 
ree heart give her sympathy to them; and now when she hears that 
there is perhaps to be something like a Mont-de-Piété in her own 


and, she fervently prays, ‘“ God in mercy grant it!” 





THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 


HE Council held its regular meeting on March 8th, in the 

Trustees’ room of the United Charities building. It was the 

first meeting ever held inthe new room. Nineteen members were 
present. 

The society moved into its new quarters in the building on the 
last day of February, and they were open for current work on the 
first day of March, They were visited by many friends of the so- 
ciety at the reception given on March 6th, when the building was 
dedicated. 

At the Council meeting, the President, General Secretary and 
Messrs. Andrews, Cox, Holls and Jackson were appointed delegates 
to the National Conference of Charities and Correction, and the In- 
ternational Congress of Charities and Philanthropy to be held in 
Chicago, in June. 

The election of the following members of District Committees 
was approved : 

2d. Mrs. W. L. Casey, 10 West 3oth Street. 

3d. Mrs. Simon Borg, 4 East 68th Street. 

Mrs. E. E. Dreyfuss, 162 East 61st Street. 

4th Miss Mary Pring, 80 Madison Avenue. 

6th. Dr. M. C. McGannon, 41 West 46th Street. 

gth. Miss Lena Davidson, 46 East 65th Street. 

Rev. Raphael Benjamin, 178 East 7oth Street. 

Mr. Frank Russak, 19 East 65th Street. 

The Bulletin containing the cautionary list was directed to be 
published once every two months, in a new and more convenient 
form. 

The action of the Executive Committee in warning the public 
against Mrs. Lamadrid’s St. Andrew’s Coffee Stands, through the 


public press, was unanimously approved. 


This has provoked extensive comment in all the newspapers, and 
it is gratifying to note their general approval of the society’s course, 


as indicating advancing knowledge in the science of charity. 
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The case is an interesting one becau-e it involves the application 
of some first principles. 

A woman, claiming to be actuated by sincere motives, has obtained 
permission from the city authorities to erect stands in the public 
streets where coffee and food are sold, at the nominal price of one 
cent. She asserts her intention of supplying these stands from her 
private means, or those of her family. After the enterprise is started, 
she solicits contributions from the public, and latterly has held an 
annual concert, tickets for which are widely circulated and sold as 
an indirect means of raising money. 

She declines to give any account of her use of the money so col- 
lected, and her past history is found to be not such as to commend 
her as an almoner for the poor, and is such as to impugn her motives. 

The society has warned the public against contributing because, 

1. She does not account for moneys received. 

2. Her food giving is indiscriminate, and is substantially attended 
with all the evils of free food. 

3. Her past character does not commend her. It is claimed for 
her that she only receives money personally entrusted to her, and 
that it is nobody’s business but hers and those who give it whether 
she accounts or not, that on-ecent meals are a charity, and that her 
past character, whatever it is, does not affect present motives or 
make her work less worthy of support. 

The answer to these claims is that her circulars and tickets imply 
an organization with all the safeguards of accountability, and most 
money is undoubtedly given in this hypothesis; that a charge of 
one cent makes the distribution of food no less indiscriminate than 
if given freely, ‘and quite as likely to attract tramps and keep them 
here in idleness and crime; and that funds so collected should not 
be entrusted without safeguards and assurance of their being worthily 
applied, to those whose past history has brought them in suspicion. 
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Charity Organization Society Summary for February, 1893. 


Fes., 1893. Previous MONTH. FEB., 1892, 
Financial, 


Current receipts from contributions.. $2,305 00 $14,143 00 $5,307 00 
Current expenses iene Soaks ~eseee $4,151 24 $3,726 8) $3,844 82 


New members ska sinc 2 58 


Registration Bureau. 


Requests for information..... 


Reports sent out 


District Work, 
New cases .. 
Visits by Agents 


Consultations at offices 


Street Beggars. 
Total number dealt with....... 
Of whom were warned 


Of whom arrested and committed... 


Wood Yard, 
Days’ work given... 


Loads of wood sold 


Laundry, 


Women employed 
Days’ work given..... ..... 


Receipts for work done 


Penny Provident 


30,000 


.#19,257 22 








HOPPER GIBBONS. 


> 
a 
a 
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MRS. 


1801-1893. 





